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Mr. Dodington. 



Dear Sir, 

! Take the Liberty to 

I (end you a Dialogue in 

Imitation of Plato, 
1 of which I fliewed you 

j an imperfe<ft Sketch, 

] when you was h& ia 

the Country. I am fo 
much plealed with this ^eeable Man- 
ner of Writing, which, by enlivening 
Philofophy with the Charms of Poefy, 
entert^ns at once the Underflanding and 
the Imagination, that if you approve of 
Ax tfaij 
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this firft EfTay, I may perhaps endeavour 
to divert you with fome other Perform- 
ances of the fame Naturek It is, indeed> 
owing to you, that I ever attempted to 
write any thing in this Way : For, tho' 
I am as fond of Plato as of any 
of the ancient Poets, I fliould not have 
entertained a Thought of imitating him, 
had not fbme Socratic Converfations at 
E A s T B u R Y, in which I had the Plea- 
fure to bear a (very httle) Part, firft 
made me conceive it an Attempt not al« 
together impradicable. 

As the different Opinions in Mora- 
lity, debated in thefe Dialogues, arc the 
ftrongeft Lineaments, by which Charac- 
ters are diftinguifhed ; fb thefe Reprefen- 
tations of them may be looked on as 
ferious Comedies, more juft and inftruc- 
tive, as well as more decent and refined, 
than thofc of a lighter fort, which repre- 
fent Humane Life under its more fuperfi- 
cial Appearances. I only entertain you at 
prefent with one fingle Charader (befides 
that of Socrates himfclf ) as inno-« 
cent and as beautiful as can be formed by 
my Imagination, but fimple and uniform : 

Thf 
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The various and inconfiftent Chara(3:ers 
of a Protagoras, aHippiAs, or 
anEuTHYPHRON, tho'void of Beauty, 
may fiimilh no lefs agreeable Entertain- 
ment in ibme future Dialogues. 

The principal Motive of publifliiag 
this little Piece, is an Ambition to have 
the Honour of prefenting it, by your 
Hand, to his Grace the Duke of 
^ O R S ET^ as a Specimen of my 
Duty, fince my Attendance may per- 
haps not be required. 

A s nothing of this Kind has been at- 
tempted in our Language, it is very un- 
certain what Succefs it may find : Some 
few Dialogues have indeed been received 
with juft Applaufe ; but ndne of them 
are ftrid: Imitations of Plato, or 
^much defigned to refemble him. The 
few, who read his Works with Tafte, will 
find in this Sketch fb much Refemblance 
of them, as Aay engage them to look 
on it with the fame Indulgence we are 
apt to entertain for a new Face, which 
has fome Lineaments of a beloved Friend, 
orMiftreis. Such as are unacquainted 

with 
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with his elegant Manner of Writing, 
ihould methinks be the more pieaied 
even with a faint Imitation of it, {ince 
its great Diiproportion to the inimitable 
Beauty of the Original will be leis vi- 
fible to them. 

Had I no farther View than to gain 
it a favourable Reception from the Men 
of Literature and Politenefe, nothing 
could have a greater Influence on them, 
than the Favour of His Grace's 
Protections had I the Freiiimption to 
ask it: But, to (peak freely, theSubje<Sb 
of it has led me to a more nice and 
'flattering Ambition, by inducing me to 
defign it as a not uninftrudlive Enter- 
tainment for young Ladies, even of the 
higheft Rank. To engage them to read 
it, I have endeavoured to give^,the beau- 
tiful Nymph in the Dialogue every Ac- 
complifhment, every Ingenuity, agreeable 
to a refined Education. To ihew them 
with how much Eafe they may enter 
into the Reafoning Part of it, I have 
avoided giving her the leaft Tindlure of 
Philofophy, the Icaft Degree of Know- 
ledge, unftiitable to her early Age or 

Sex. 
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Sex. A mere Readinels of Apprehen* 
iion, and an ingenuous Defire to be in* 
formed, lead her on with Plcafure thro' 
a Syftem of Beauty entirely new to her, 
and difcover to her View the fecret 
Foundations of Moral Excellence. To 
recommend it to them in the moil pre^ 
vailing Manner, my Imagination, if un- 
reftrained, would fuggeft a Thought be- 
yond my utmoil: Hope ; a Thought al- 
moil too extravagant to be formed into' 
a Wiih. You, who are fo well ac- 
quainted with my Romantic Temper, 
will eaiily conclude it muil be fome 
Scheme worthy to be preierved in the 
Annals of La Mancha : And tho' I do 
not yet dream of the Government of an 
liland, I will own to you, that I ihould 
eiteem myielf as happy as Sancho^ when 
in Converlation with the Dutchels, had 
I the Honour to iind a Fair Patroneis in 
His Grace's Family. 

T o a{^y for a Permiflion of this Na- 
ture,, is io very tender and delicate a 
Point, that it would be trelpaffing too 
far on the Friendihip you have io long 
honoured me with, to endeavour to en- 
gage 
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gage you in it: Were I inclined' to rake 
Advantage of the generous Warmth^ wirh 
"which you elpoufc every thing propoied 
in my Favour, I could find a pleafant 
•Expedient to overcome your DcHcacy, 
by infinuating that, unlefs you obtained 
this Fermiifion for me, I fhould be 
tempted to leave this Orphan to your 
Guardian Care, by addreiiing it to you 
in this plain familiar Epiftle. I am very 
Icnfible of the Pain every thing of this 
Nature is apt to give you : But, in this 
Inftance, it would be made agreeable to 
you by the Aflurance of receiving Her 
Grace's Thanks for skreening Her, 
in fo handlbme a Manner, from the Im« 
portunity o|^ 

Dear Sir, 

Tour moft Obliged^ 
and mofi devoted 
Humble Servant J 



George Stxjbbes. 



A 

D lALO GUE 

IN T H E 

Manner of Plato, 

BETWEEN 

SOCRATES and ASTASIA. 

OccafionM by her fitting for her Pitaure. 

SocRitTES. Astasia. 

Socrates. 

(HAT fmiling Graces 

I has the Pencil bellowed 

^ on the lovely Nymph 

\ in this finilhed Piece ! 

\ The falling Flowers, 

g ihattered from the Fold 

of her Garment, are 

too proper Emblems of the bloomy 

Trcaliirc flic cannoc long prefcrve un- 

B fadedj 
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faded ; and the fond Concern for them, 
that appears in her Look, makes aa 
agreeable Difcovery of her Innocence 
and Simplicity. 

Say, fair AJpaJia^ how can you refufe 
to crown with your Approbation our 
juft Applaufe of the Painter's Art ? Can 
you alone, of all this numerous and {tXtOi 
Aflembly, be dilpleafed with fb beauti- 
ful a Reprefentative of yourfelf ? Or, 
do you continue filent, that it may the 
more refemble you ? 

Asp A SI A. 

Can you expedt me to join in praifing 
my own Pi(3:ure ? 

' Socrates. 

' Not, if that Praife had belonged to 
yourfelf You might, with Safety as 
well as Decency, leave us to commend 
that curious Web, which has fb well em- 
ployed your Hand : but it was not your 
Needle, \ prefume, that traced out this 
lovely Figure on the Canvas, 

As PA SI A. 

It muft refign that Praife to the Pencil. 

Socrates, 

Here then it becomes the Painter 

only to be filent, 

Asfasia* 



As PAS I A. 

He feems to think fb,' by his confcious 
Modcfty. < But have not I too an Inte- 
reft in this Pidure, which obliges me'tdj 
the fame Regard of Decency ? 

Socrates. 

You mean, I luppofe, on account of 
its being yours. 

As PA SI A. 

Is not that a very fufficient Realbn ? 

Socrates. 

We are then only obliged to forbear 
giving juft Praife, when we are confcious 
that it will be reflected back again on 
ourfelves ; and the Pofleffion of fiich a 
Treafure of Beauty is not commended, 
but defired : Had I the Happinefs to call 
it ifiine, I fhould expe(9: the Envy of 
Mankind, not their Praife; nor would 
the Confideration of its being my Pro- 
perty, in the leaft reflrain me from admi* 
ring or celebrating its Charms. 

As pa SI A. 

t leave you to confider, how well it 
might become you to flatter it ; but there 
nmH certainly be fbme inviolable Rea- 
ion, that/ forbids me to join in that ¥hu 
iery., ' '^ 

B ^ Socrates^ 
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Socrates. 
It is perhaps its Refemblance of you, 
that makes you look on yourfelf as 
equally concerned in the Compliments 
paid Co it. 

As PA SI A. 

You have generoufly furniflied me 
with an Argument againft yourfelf, by 
afligning the true Reafbn^ why it would 
be an Indecency in me to commend it : 
but perhaps you have the Malice to infi- 
nuate, that there is more of Flattery in 
it than of Refemblance. 

Socrates. 
On the contrary, 1 allow that your 
Features are truly, tho' faintly, reprc* 
fented ; there is indeed a Delicacy iu 
them, which has efcapcd the Pencil. 

Astasia. 
Your exceflive Prailes give me Pain. 

Socrates. 
r did not apprehend that Effed from 
them. 

Astasia. 
Did you then think me infenfible ? 

SOCRATES. 

The fuddain Rofe that dawns on your 
Cheek, is a plain Indication that your 

Senti^ 
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Sentiments are no Icfe delicate than your 
Features, But here the niceft Modefty 
has no juft Cauie to be alarmed : Fot 
why indeed fbould you imagine yourielf 
more concerned in the Commendations 
bellowed on the fame Set of Features in 
your Face, than in your Pidlurc? 

ASPASIA. 

You will perhaps tell me, they were 
not delineated there by my own Art. 

Socrates. 

I might doubclefs repeat the Obferva- 
tion without the leaft Injuftice to you : 
but you arc fo very nice, that you would 
perhaps fancy an Argument, like a Gar* 
ment, tarnifhed by once being ufed. I 
muft therefore liipply you with a perpe- 
tual Variety of new Reafonlngs^ that are 
frefli and unfidlied, if I would gain your 
Attention, while I prove to you that 
That Beauty is not your own, which 
the Painter has Power to imitate. 

ASPASIA^ 

I never thoc^t the Title I hove to 
my little Stock of it, would have been 
diiputed, 

Socrates; 
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Socrates. 
Would you then lay a Claim to the 
Beauty belonging to Another Being, per- 
fe<aiy diftin<a: from yourfclf ? 

Asp ASIA. 

I hope I am not fo vain. 

Socrates. 

You allow that a Garment is diftind 
from the beauteous Limbs it enfolds, or 
an Inftrument from the Hand it em- 
ploys. 

ASPASIA. 

I do not apprehend the Confequences- 
of the Conceffions you would enfnare 
me into. 

Socrates. 
You have then no ,Title to the heau« 
tiful Colours, thjM3t&iflc in that elegant 
Drefs, or in that fluttering * Machine, 
which your Hand (moved; I fear, by 
this unpleafmgDilpute) waves with fuch 
leftlels Agitation. 

ASPASIA. 

I own my Pretenfions to thefe Co- 
lours would be ridiculous, were I to at- 
tribute them to myfelf. 

Socrates^ 



/-* 
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Socrates. 

What then, if your Hand be only a 
more curious Inflrument employed by 
you, and your Body a more beauteous 
Garment you are cloathed with ; have 
you any, better Pretenfions to their 
Form or Colour ? 

*- >;j. Asp ASIA, 

None, but the > very fame I have al- 
.ready given up. . But, if I muft (with a 
,Sigh),re{ign my 'Title to the pleafing 
Appearance, of this plain Drefs, as you 
would, have, me call it ; tell me, what 
kind of, Creature then am I, who have, 
it feems, been only the Wearer of 
it ? I could not have been better con- 
cealed under it, had it been intended for 

a Mafquerade. 

, Socrates. 

You are a Form too refined for Senle, 
too delicate to be leen unmafqued ; a 
Mind embelliihed with the various 
Charms of Thought and Reaibn, Fancy, 
Wit and Judgment; and capable of diC^ 
puting, not.^only with the Shadow of 
Socrates J but even with Socrates himfelf. 
A Being, graced with fo far fiiperior Per- 
fections, muft iure difdain the borrowed 

Beauties 
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Beauties of external Shape and Colour^ 
void of the lead Refemblance of itfelf, 
and unworthy to be compared to it. 

As PA SI A. 

I am fo doubtful of any Right that I 
can plead to thefe fuperiour Charms, that 
I apprehend it would be very unfafe for 
me to refign my Pretenfions to the hum- 
bler Beauties, I ftill think I may better 
call my own. You fay, they have no 
Refemblance of thofe Incelle<9:ual Charms 
you are ib much captivated with : But 
here I demur ; I have heard , or read 
fome-where, that an Image of the Mind 
is delineated in the Face. 

Socrates. 

This, I am afraid, was the Language of 
Ibme Poet or Lover ; Teachers of a flia- 
dowy kind of Philofophy, artfully con- 
trived to deceive, but eafily taught to va- 
nidi at the approaching Light of Reafbn. 

Asp ASIA. 

The prevailing Force of Reafbn, in 
effacing thefe delufive Shades, would fur- 
nifh a new Experiment in Optics, no 
lefs curibus than thofe invented by Sir 
Ijaac Newton himfelf , and perhaps no 
lefs proper to entertain the Tribe of Phi- 

lofophical 
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lofbphical Ladies; But I have fcen Co 
many Triumphs of this fliadowy Philo- 
fophy, as you are pleafed to term it, o- 
ver the boafted Power of Realbn, that 
I delpair of ever feeing an Inftance of the 
contrary. 

Socrates. 

Your Curiofity may cafily be latisfied 
by anfwering a plain Queftion or two. 
Can you difcover any Relemblance be- 
tween Sounds and Colours ? 

Astasia. 

I do not perceive any. 

Socrates. 

The Rcafbn is, becaufe they are Ob- 
jeifls of different Senfes. And would not 
then the Ditference be yet wider, be- 
tween fenfibie Objects and fiich as aio 
beyond the Reach of all the Senfes j 
as, for Inftance, between Colour and 
Thought ? 

Asp ASIA, 
I conceive it would. 

Socrates. 
What Relemblance then can you find 
between Minds and Bodies ? 

Aspasia* 
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Asp ASIA. 
t own I cannot difcern the leaft Sha- 
dow of any. 

Socrates. 
If fb, I fear you will find it difficult 
to transfer from your Cheek to your 
Mind thofe trifling Rofes and Lillies you 
arc fb fond of. 

Astasia. 
I would not defpair of it, if I bad 
your Affiftance. 

Socrates. 
To oblige you, I will do my utmoft 
towards it. 

Astasia. 
I am all Attention. 

So CRATES. 

Such a Condefcenfion from a beautiful 
Nymph to a Philofbpher is very enga- 
ging : But I am utterly unable to pro- 
ceed one Step farther than you affifl in 
the Argument ; and muft therefore infifl 
on your giving me the Pleafure of at- 
tending to you in my Turn, 

Astasia. 

What Affiftance can Knowledge re- 

ceivc from Ignorance ? 

Socrates, 
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Socrates. 
Had either of us attained to the Know- 
ledge of what we fearch after, wefliould 
want no Aid in communicating it : But 
fmce I fear we are both unknowing , it 
will be neceflary for us both to join in 
the Enquiry. 

Astasia. 
I had conceived better Hopes from 
your Inftrudion : But alas ! what Succels 
can we promife ourfel ves from pur mutual 
ignorance ? 

SocRATi;s. 
The Search after Truth will not be 
fruitlefs, if I can be fb happy as to en- 
gage you in it. 

ASPAS lA. 

You muft then inftrudl me, how we 
are to proceed in this new kind of Chafe, 
unknown to T>iana and her Nymphs ; 
and affign to us our different Parts in 
tracing the Fields of Knowledge. 

Socrates. 
It is enough for me to ftart the Game 
you will (uccefsfully purlue : An uncom- 
mon Faculty of Doubting is all the Aflift- 
ance I pretend to cpntributc ; I refign to 

C % you 
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you the nobler Province of refblving the 
Doubts propofed. 

Astasia. 

You have methinks divided our La- 
bours a little unequally : I muil applaud 
your Prudence, tho' not your Juftice, 
in reserving to y ourfelf lb much the 
eafier Part. 

Socrates. 

You will be agreeably lurprifed to find 
that the Part I aflign to you, has no 
manner of Difficulty in it : The Make 
of my Underflanding is fo very peculiar, 
that I ani never doubtful in any Point, 
that is not perfedtly clear in every one's 
Judgment, except my own. 

Astasia. 

Since your Manner of Doubting will 
give me fo little Perplexity, I readily 
lubrnit to the Task you have allotted to 
me ; But how can any curious Difcovery 
be imagined to refult from liich obvious 
Queries ? 

Socrates. 

Thcfe trifling Queries , and perhaps 

feigned Uncertainties, are the Seeds of 

Knowledge, which remain unfruitful in 

my own Breaft, as in a barren Sqil ; but 

when 
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when tranfplantcd into a more fertile Un- 
derflanding, fbon ihoot up, and grow to 
Maturity. I methinks already begin to 
perceive a fuddain Doubt, ipringing up in 
ray Mind , and waiting your Decifion : 
If you make the Experiment, you will 
fee with iiirprife, how rich an Harveft of 

Knowledge fb (lender a Grain may pro- 
duce. 

Asp A SI A. 
I long to try my Skill on a Problem 
fo eafy, and yet Co inftrudive : If it be 
iiich as you have reprefented it» I fhall 
refolvc it with Plealure. 

. Socrates. 

Tell me then, are you of Opinion that 
the Body was only defigned as an Orna- 
ment to the Mind, or rather for an ufc- 
ful Inftrument or Machine ? 

Astasia. 
For the Latter moft unqueftionably. 

Socrates. 
I fear we have then been in the wrong 
in confidering it merely as a Pidlure or 
a Statue : Let us luppofe it rather to re- 
femble a Lute, 

ASFASIA 



1 
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ASPASIA. 

What Comfort will this new Compa- 
rifon afford ? 

Socrates. 

Methinks I elpy a Glimmering of Hope 
arifing from it. But your Curiofity (or 
Impatience) has diverted me from the 
Queftion I ihould have propoied, Con- 
fels ingenuoufly, would you not finile at 
one of your Companions, who was Mi- 
ftrefs of fuch an Inftrument as we arc 
(peaking of, curioufly framed, and a- 
dorned with all its tuneful Furniture, and 
yet knew no Ufe of the various Frets or 
Strings, but confidcred it merely as an 
empty Toy, made to pleafe the Eye ? 

Asp A siA. 

Even a Child could not want the Sa- 
gacity to difcover, that it was formed 
for Sound, rather than for Sight. 

Socrates, 

And yet a Nymph, tho' obferving in 
herfelf lb many curious Faculties defigned 
for nobler Purpofes, feems very capable 
of a Miftake, nothing lefs obvious, tho' 
not altogether fo innocent, in imagining 
herfelf to be fuch a pretty ufelefs Toy- 
This RcflecStion is only an Afide, not 

defigned 
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de/igned to offend your Ear ; an Inge- 
nuity I have learnt from the Writers of 
Modern Comedy. But, to proceed in 
our Argument : Do not you apprehend 
that there is fbmc peculiar Commenda- 
tion due to Her who is truly Miftrels 
of a Lute, different from that of the 
Owner, or the Maker of it ? 

Astasia. 

You mean perhaps the Skill of playing 
on it. 

Socrates. 

Your Conjedure is happy : Harmony 
may lead us to a right Conception of 
Beauty. The Nymph and the Lute, you 
fee, both of them contribute to the Pro- 
duiflion of Harmony : But is it not more 
jufHy owing to the Nymph, who is the 
Principal Caufe of it, than to the Lute 
which is only fiibfervient ? 

Astasia. 
If Harmony be like Beauty, I willingly 
allow the Nymph to have the greater 
Share in it. 

Socrates. 
Your Determination is juft : I hope 
you would not repent the Juftice of it, 

fhould 
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fhould I make you apprehend the Con- 
fequence. 

A SPA SI A. 

I hope you do not fufpeft me of fo 
much Dijfingenuity. 

Socrates. 

Confidcr it again : I fcora to take Ad- 
vantage of a Conceilion obtained by Sur*^ 
prife. You have decreed, that the Har-^ 
mony is more juftly owing to the Nyiflph 
than to the Lute. 

Aspasia. 

No Advantage you can make of it will 
induce me to reverie {o juft a Sentence. 

Socrates. 

if then the Body be the Lute, the 
Mind the skilful Nymph, who commands 
its harmonious Powers ; the Beauty ot 
Harmony refulcing from thence is prin- 
cipally to be attributed to the Mind. 

ASPA SIA. 

Had I been aware of the artful Turn, 
by which you led me to this unforeieen 
Difcovery, I had not perhaps been fo 
eafily decoyed into it : And you muft 
pardon my \^^eaknefs, if I even yet en- 
deavour to skreen myfelf from the fud- 

dain Glance of Light you have let in 

upon 
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Upon my Mind. I am Hill in Doubr« 
whether there be (b per fed a Refem- 
blance, as you feem to luppofe, between 
Harmony and Beauty : I own, your In- 
ference is juftly drawn with regard to 
the Former, but the Latter feems not fair- 
ly included in it. 

SoCRAT£(. 

Let us then coniider the Nature of 
each of them diftinAly. Of what dp 
you take Harmony to confifl: ? 

Asp ASIA. 

Of various Sounds. 

SoC».ATES. 

You allow it, I prelume, to be delight- 
ful. 

ASPASIA. 

I am not fb far infenfible to its Charms, 
as to deny it. 

SOORATES. 

Is the Ear delighted with a mere Va- 
riety of Sounds, if confufed and diilb- 
nant? 

Asp ASIA. 

On the contrary, their Diflbnancy and 
Confufion i$ difagreeable. 

D Socrates. 
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Socrates. 
It is then the juft Meaforc, the Pro- 
portion or Symmetry of Sounds, which 
renders them harmonious. 

A s P A s I A. 

Undoubtedly. 

Socrates. 

If Harmony be a kind of Symmetry, I 
was not miftaken in imagining it had fb 
perfed: a Refemblance of Beauty, 

A s p A s I A. 

Can you fhew me that Refemblance ? 

Socrates. 

Beauty confifts of Colours and Figures, 
in the lanie Manner, as Harmony con- 
fifts of Sounds. 

As PAS I A. 

It feems fo. i 

Socrates. 

Are then all Colours and Figures 
beautiful, or fuch only as have Order^^ 
Proportion, and Regularity ? 

A SPA SI a. 

Only the latter. 

Socrates. 
Beauty then, as well as Harmony, is 
found to confift in Symmetry. 

ASPASIA. 
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A S P A S J A. 

It plainly appears fb. 

Socrates. 
And Difproportidn, Dilbrder and Irre- 
gularity, wherever found, are Deformity. 

• ASPA SIA. 

It \^ no lels. evident. 

Socrates* 

We propofed to confider an Human 

Body, as refembling a Lute, I prefiime, not 

without obferving fome juft Foundation 

for fuch a Refemblaqce. 

ASP4SIA. 

That is incumbent on you to fhew. 

Socrates. 

A Lute is an Inftrument fitted to ex- 
pre(s a Variety of Sounds ; a Human Bo- 
dy \^ a Machine formed to exert a Va- 
riety of Faculties : Are not then thele 
various Faculties capable of being regu- 
lated by fome Order, Mealure or Symme- 
try, as well as Sounds or Figures ? And, 
confequently, are they not fit Subjects 
of fome different kind of Beauty or Har- 
mony ? 

ASPASIA. 

It fcems reafonable to conclude fo : 
But can you give an Inftancc of it ? 

D X Socrates. 
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Socrates. 
The Power of Motion is one of thefc 
Faculties : Arc not then the Motions 
of the Body capable of Meafure and Sym- 
metry, fuppoTe in Walking, Dancing, or 
the like Elegancies of Qefture ? 

Astasia. 
I have been taught fo. 

Socrates. 
Thefe regular Exercifes of Motion, I 
^tefume, are delightful to the Beholders. 

Asp ASIA. 
It is confefTed by expiring Crowds. 

SoCp^ATES. 

Delight excites Defirc ; and Defire 
is an inleparable Attendant on Beauty. I 
fee you are too confcious of it to deny it. 
If therefore the Harmony of Regular 
Motion be thus delightful, it is unquc- 
llionably beautiful : But, to argue fairly, 
I muft not diflemble my juft Sufpicion, 
that the immoderate Tranlport you de- 
Icribc with fo much Triumph , is owing 
to fome more powerful Charm than the 
mere Harmony of Motion. To deter- 
mine how far this Harmony is delight- 
ful, it will be neceflary to condder di- 
llindly the peculiar kind of Delight* 

which 
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which refults from Beauty. Fruits, you 
will allow, arc beautiful Objcds. 

Asp ASIA. 

Were it otherwife, it had not been 
the Ambition of fb many eminent Paint* 
ers to excel in Fruit^Picces. 

Socrates. 

Fruits are formed at once to delight 
the Tafte, the Smell and the Sight ; but 
it is, I fuppofc, by their Fragrancy and 
Flavour, not by their Beauty, that the 
two former of thefe Senfcs are gratified ; 
nor are the lower Appetites of Tafte or 
Smell to be confounded with the Defire 
of Beauty. 

ASPASIA. 

The Perception of Beauty is placed in 
the Eye alone, as the Senfe of Harmo- 
ny is confined to the Ear. 

Socrates. 
The Inferior Senfes are then evidently 
incapable of thefe nobler Pleafures reliilt- 
ing from Beauty and Harmony : But can 
even the Eye or the Ear be thought fuf- 
ficient for the Perception of them? 

A spa si A. 
WhatRealbn is there to make a Doubt 
of it ? 

Socrates. 
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Socrates. 
By thefe Scnfes wc indeed perceive 
Colours, Sounds and Figures ; but how- 
ever agreeable thefe Scnlations may be 
to the Eye or the Ear, the Symmetry and 
Proportion, which alone render them 
beautiful and harmonious^ can only be 
difccrned by the Underftanding. 

ASPASIA. 

I confefs it begins to appear a little 
doubtful. 

Socrates. 

The only Difficulty, in unravelhng 
this plain Truth, is occafioned by the 
Perceptions of the Senfes and the Under- 
Handing being blended together ; and 
will immediately vanilh, if we confider 
them feparate : Can you imagine that the 
Brute Creatures, tho* fiirniftied with the(c 
Senfes in great PerfecStion, are capable of 
apprehending Beauty or Harmony ; un- 
Icls it be perhaps in the fame imperfed: 
Degree they feem endued with Reafon ? 

Astasia. 

There is not the lead Appearance of 

their having the Capacity of tafting thefe 

refined Pleafures; unlefs we may give 

Credit to the Tale of Orpheus^ who had 

Power 
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Power to charm the liftening Rocks and 
Woods, as well as their rude Inhabitants, 
with his enchanting Lyre, 

Socrates. 
It is then evident, that the Underftand- 
ing alone has the Power of difcerning 
Beauty, even when difcovered by the 
Medium of Senfe. This appears yet 
plainer in the Perception of Beauties 
piurely Intelledtual : And confequencly, 
the fublime Pleafurc arifing from Beauty, 
confifts in the Contemplation of juft 
Proportion, Symmetry and Order, thro* 
all their feveral Kinds and Degrees. Hence 
the Aftronomer is charmed with contem- 
plating the Regular Motions of the Cc- 
leftial Bodies. What Wonder then, if the 
iame kind of Regularity, even in lower 
Inftances, affords fome Degree of the 
fame delightful Amufement to the Spe- 
gators ? And if Motion, when regula- 
ted, becomes thus beautiful ; the juft Re- 
gulation of Faculties iuperior to that of 
Motion, muft of ncceflity produce Beau-^ 
ties of an higher Order, flowing from 
nobler Kinds of Symmetry, more exqut- 
fiteiy harmonious and enchanting. 

ASPASIA. 
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ASPASIA. 

It ieems agreeable to the Laws of Pro- 
portion : But I am DOC fiifficieotly ac- 
quainted with thefe different Orders of 
Beauty to form a Judgment of them. 

Socrates. 

Shall I prelent you with a Scale of 
them? 

As FA SI A. 

It will be equally inftrthStive and en- 
tertaining. 

Socrates. 

Thofe of the lowed: ClaCs are the 
Beauties of Material and Inanimate 
Beings, with ^1 the numerous Train 
of Modes and Accidents belonging to 
them ; the Difcovery of which affords 
different Degrees of Delight, or ftrikes 
the Mind with horrid and unlovely 
Images, as they are graced with Ta- 
lious Symmetry, or deformed by Dif^ 
proportion and Irregularity. The Orna- 
ments in Architecture borrowed from 
Foli^e, fiich as Feftoons or the Heads 
of CorinthUn Pillars, are Imitations of a 
iuperiot Order of B^uty. 

The blooming Tribes of Vegitafeles 
are more beautiful than Inanimate Beings, 

as 
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as partaking an inferior Life ; and the 

Image of their Decay is more difagree- 
able than that of the hideft Mafs of un- 
formed Matter, faddening the Mind with 
a mournful Sentiment, and filling it with 
a tender Concern, which has a faint Re- 
femblance of kind AfFecStion. 

The Beauties of Senfitive Creatures are 
of an yet higher Order. The Percepti- 
ons they have of Pleafiire, have an Ap- 
pearance more agreeable, thofe of Pain 
more difpleafing, than any thing we can 
difcover in Infenfible Obje<fls : Accord- 
ingly w^e are delighted with the gay and 
fmiling Idea, and grieved at the odious 
and offenfive View of its Contrary ; or, 
in other Words, we are touched with Be- 
nevolence naturally arifing from the Per- 
ceptions of this Kind. Such Animals as 
are found feeding together in Herds, and 
are governed by kindly Inflinds and , 
gentle Difpofitions, more engage our Af- 
fections, than thole of the yrild and la- 
vage Kinds, by the pleafing View of Con- 
cord and Innocence, which are Shadows 
of Moral Beauty, 

Societies of Intelligent Beings, confpi- 
ring to promote the common Happinefs, 

£ con 
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can alone furniih the true and genuine 
Ideas of this fupreme Degree of Beauty. 
Their fbcial Enjoyments and kind AfTedli- 
ons, with all the lovely Train of Adions 
flowing from thence, form in the Mind 
the moft delightful Scenes of Thought, 
and excite pleafmg Tranfports of Love, 
mingled with Efteem and Approbation, 
peculiar to this kind of Intelled:ual Beau- 
ties ; the different Orders of which may 
be conceived to rift above each other in 
an infinite Series of beautiful Beings, till 
we arrive at a Being fiiprcmely fair, and 
eminently comprehending in itfelf all in- 
ferior Pcrfe(9:ions. So tranjfcendently 
amiable is the Idea of Moral Virtue, that 
faithful Miniature of the Divine Good- 
ne(s ! and fuch grateful Perceptions does 
it difRife thro' every Mind that is fiiftep- 
tibleofit, by its genuine Luftre, and inse- 
parably inherent Attradions ! On the 
contrary, the Reverfe of it is the ftrong- 
eft Image of Deformity, and is beheld 
with the moft painful Diilikc and Aver- 
iion. 

ASPASIA. 

The vaft Variety of beautiful Objeds, 
thus diftinc^ly ranged in our Thoughts* 

and 
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and rifing above each other in their dif- 
ferent Orders and Degrees, form the 
moft glorious View that can be prefented 
to the Underftanding ; and may juftljr 
be efteemed the Source of the moft re- 
fined Pieafures, if the*Underftanding be 
at all fiifceptible of Pleafure. 

Socrates. 
Since each of the Inferior Faculties 
has a diftind Pleafure annexed to it, 
why Ihould the Underftanding alone be 
thought void of Delight ? And whence 
ihould the nobleft Plealure be derived, 
but from the higheft Faculty ? And as the 
Pieafures of Sight confift only in the 
Difcovery of agreeable Objeds, wherein 
can the Pieafures of the Underflanding 
confift,, but in the Contemplation of Beau- 
ty ; a fuperior kind of Delight, peculiar 
to itfelf alone, and truly worthy of (6 
Divine a Faculty ? Hence the Pieafures 
of the Underftanding are perpetually en- 
larging, as it extends it? Views to Ob- 
jeds of greater Beauty and Excellence ; 
while thofe of the fubjeft Appetites are all 
of them confined to narrow Limits. And 
as a larger and a more delightful Pro- 
Ipect lies open to a more extenfive Know- 

E % ledge, 
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ledge, (6 the PJeafiires neceflarily arifing 
from Knowledge muft be infinitely en- 
larged and extended, beneath the bound- 
lels Survey of Omnifcience : Thus we 
even partake of the Divine Happinels in 
the Contemplation of Beauty. 

Astasia. 

If this be a juft Account of the Delight 
refiiking from Beauty, how immenfely 
does it tranfcend all our other Enjoy- 
ments ! How do the ObjecSts of every 
meaner Dcfire fade and leflen to the View ; 
and how defpicable do they appear, when 
compared with the more' enlarged and 
more exalted Objedts of the Underftand- 
ing ! But, to defccnd to the lower Sub- 
jciSt which was under our Confideration : 
In what Part of the Scale of Beauty do 
you place the Harmony of Regular Mo- 
tion ? 

Socrates. 

This is certainly a Beauty of the low- 
fift Clafs : But if even the Regular Mo- 
rions of the Human Body are beautiful, 
we may compute from thence the greater 
Degrees of Beauty produced by the juft 
Regulation of its fuperior Faculties. 

Aspasia« 
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Astasia. 

No Tf eafure could (6 well defcrvc our 
Care and Pains in making the Compu- 
tation. 

Socrates. 

This moft curious of all Machines is 
inflrumental to the Mind in exerting 
many far nobler Faculties than that of 
Motion ; it has its various Organs of 
Senfc, Cells of Imagination, Repofito- 
ries of Memory, and Mints of Thought 
and Perception ; the fecret Springs of 
the Paflions are not lefs cxquifitely 
wrought than this Intelle(5hial Machi- 
nery ; and, above thefe lefs amiable Per- 
fedrions, there are difFufed thro' its whole 
Frame tender Inftinds of Benevolence^ 
and gentle Impulfes exciting every Mo- 
ral Sentiment in the Heart. The Har- 
mony refulting from the Regular Exer- 
cife of thefe various Faculties, conveyed 
to the Senfes by the enchanting Powers 
of Speech and graceful A<^ion, and bor- 
rowing new Attradions from the be- 
coming Veil of a beauteous Form, raifes, 
not Delight and Defire alone, but Ten- 
dernefs, Efteem and AfTedion, with all 
the noble Ingredients of that elegant 

Paffion, 
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Paflion, which every beautiful Virgin is 
fo ambitious to infpire. 

Astasia. 
I fear, there are few of us, who can 
be charged with an Ambition fo refined. 

Socrates. 
The Ambition, I believe, is univer- 
fal ; thoVthc Art of condudling it may 
perhaps be a little uncommon. 

ASPASIA. 

I apprehend that Nature contributes 
more than Art to render it fuccefsful : It 
is Nature that beftows the Charms — 

Socrates. 
— -Of a beautiful Perfon, I fuppofe: But 
is the mere Poffeffion of the fined Lute 
fiiificient to produce Harmony ? 

A s P A s I A. 

Not if a skilfiil Hand be wanting, I 
confefs. 

Socrates. 
A beautifiil Body yon have allowed 
to be fiich an harmonious Inftrument. 

Astasia. 
I do not deny it. 

Socrates. 
The Harmony it is framed to excite, 

xcfults from regular A(Stion. 

/ Astasia. 
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ASPASIA. 

I do not expe<9: you to prove the iame 
thing to me twice. 

Socrates. 

Are Symmetry and Order the Effects 
of Chance, or of Defign ? 

ASPASIA. 

. Of the Latter. 

Socrates. 
Dcfign and Knowledge are then the 
Parents of Beauty. 

Astasia. 
It is their genuine Offspring. 

Socrates. 
And thefe are Attributes of the Mind. 

ASPASIA. 

They are only feated there. 

Socrates. 

The Mind is then the Source of Beau- 
ty : Nor can the Stream contain any 
thing, but what flows from the Source. 

ASPASIA. 

Impoffible. 

Socrates. 
If then the Stream be beautiful, the 
Source itfelf is fuch : Thus the Mind is 
the firft and higheft Beauty. 

Astasia. 
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ASPASIA. 

You have fed me, I fear, by Ibmc 
Eochantment, thro' a treacherous Laby- 
rinth, to the fame Pomt from whence 
we fet out : Your fubtil Train of Rea- 
Ibning has ended in bringing again to my 
View thofe Intelledual Charms, which 
your Argument (or Stratagem) has ren- 
dered vi(9:orious. How can you with 
Honour boafl: your Succefs in betraying 
a Caufc I had engaged you to defend ? 
or, triumph in mifleading a fimple D^- 
fel, new to the Deceits of Argument, 
and trufting to your Guidance ? 

Socrates. 

Your Reproaches are groundlefs and 
unjuft. I have indeed been obliged to 
give you repeated Views, and as it were 
to lead you to different Profpedts of thefe 
Intelledual Beauties, too agreeable to dif- 
pleafe, too innocent, I thought, to of- 
fend : But, notwithftanding thefe Beau- 
ties are originally inherent in the Mind, 
you may remember that the Body has 
been allowed its juft Share in them. It 
has been confidered as the glorious la- 
ftrument of difplaying them in a fairer 
Light, by lending a Power of exerting 

them 
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them in Adion, and cloathing them in 
the amiable Drcfe of Colour, Speech and 
Motion. Thus, to purfuc the AUufioa 
we have made choice of to iiluftrate this 
noble Subjedl ; the Skill of Harmony, 
like every other kind df Knowledge, is 
(eated in the Underflanding : but it mull 
have remained a mute inglorious Theory, 
had not the many-chorded Shell, by 
Icjnding its Afliftance, given it a Power 
to charm the Ear, and to raife fuch ex- 
quifite Delight and Admiration. And 
can you then complain, that the beau- 
teous Machine, you have fojuft an Inte- 
reft to defend, has been injured or neg- 
lected ; fince it has been allowed, under 
the Diredion of the Mind, to be the 
Inftrument of producing fo divine an 
Harmony ? 

As PA SI A. 

If luch are the Advantages the Mind 
receives from the Body, they who are 
fb happy as to be graced with its invifi- 
ble Beauties, have indeed juft Caufe to 
value and efteem this wonderful Medium, 
contrived by Art Divine to render them, 
capable of afluming a vifible Glory, and of 
charming the Senfes : But is every Mind 

F thus 
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thus beautifully farmed, and furnifhed 
with the Skill of rightly epiplaying this 
Inftrument of difplaying its ^n^ecn Per- 
fcd|;jpns ? 

SoCflATES. 

Your Queftion is of Moment, and well 
deferves to be confi^ered : Bvit you ar^ 
not perhaps aware what a various Swarm 
of Reaforiings you have provoked by 
pioving it. Methinks I a^eady perceiy? 
them, ifluingin a ^ong and intricate Traiq 
from the Hive, and cluftcring about us : 
Had we not better leave thenj filent and 
uudifturbed in their peaceful Cells ? 

A s p A s I A. 

I am not afraid of engaging with their 
l^umbers, under your Condud^ and Pro? 
tedion : Let them mufter ajl t^ieir gildc<J 
Legions, and found their martial Alartns ; 
their Variety, and their Murmurs, will 
afford us an agreeabi? Enter tainmcpt. 

Socrates. 

. . . • • 

See ! They come, obedient to your Qz\\ : 
Not the. foftefl Gales that ialuce the n^wly 
wakening Spring, nor the Breath of fweet- 

eft Flowers, could invite them forth with 

♦ • ^ 

a more prevailing Charm.. You ga^ve the 

t^rovocation by a^ curious, Enquiry into 

the 
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the. native Beauties cjf Minds, and you 
nitift al-tti youtfelf With Patience to at- 
tend the Flefult o^ it. Ybti do nbt, 1 
prefiime, fiifped; that Natut-e has left any 
bf kci Works impei-fea dr unfiniihed. 

Asp A SI A. 

Such a Sufpicioh were unworthy of 
the mtdm that niines in theiii. 

SockATES. 

If tiieh thfe ttifedtifefi Wbrks bf the bi- 
vitife Haiid are fetidued with fome Degrees 
bf fieauty, tin it be feafonable to think 
thd nohkt Prodtiaibtls atfe neglecftetl ? 

AsPasia. 

On the cbntrary, there is jufl: Rtalbn 
to expfeCt they fhould be graced witli 
lafger l^bttiohs of it 

Socrates. 

Minds then cannot be fiippofed to 
have bfcfcn liiade defedive, or deftitute 
fe^ett or the Pre-eminence of Beauty due 
to fieihgs of a fupef ior Nature. 

AspAsia. 

Ybur Rfeafbning is uhanfwefable, yet 
feetts t66 plainly fcontradide* by Expe- 
rience. 

4 

F X Socrates. 
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Socrates. 
Can there be any Difagrcement be- 
tween Realbn and Experience ? 

As PAS I A. 

The Appearance of it, in this Inftance, 
ieems hard to be reconciled. 

Socrates. 

The Endowments bellowed by the 
Divine Hand are infinitely various, and 
diftributed amongft an infinite Diverfity 
of Creatures, every Kind enjoying fbme- 
thing peculiar to themfelves. Hence it 
is obiervable that the lefler Beauties, be- 
longing to Creatures of an inferior Rank, 
are often found wanting in thofe of an 
higher Order : But that Want is amply 
recompenfed by fome different Perfc(9:ion 
of a nobler Kind. Do not you remember 
an Ode of Anacreon to this Purpofe, 
in which Nature is reprefcnted, as having 
diftributed all her various Magazine of 
Horns and Tusks and Claws amongft 
the inferior Animals, and as being necef^ 
fitated to leave the Race of Women un- 
armed and defcncelcls ? And yet the Poet 
obferves, that ilic found an happy Expe- 
dient to arm them with a nobler Power 

of 
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of Conqucft, by giving them the irrefilH- 
ble Armour of Beauty. 

ASPASIA. 

I have feen it, amongft Ibme other Pie- 
ces of that Poet, tranflated with the ut- 
moft Tendernels and Elegance, by the 
lame Hand that obliged the ^Br/Vi^ Vir- 
gins with the beautiful * Remains of 
Sappho, more precious in their Efteem 
than an Iliad. 

Socrates. 
If then the Authority ofANACREON 
be admitted, may we not conclude that, if 
Minds are not beautifully framed by Na- 
ture, their peculiar Excellence confifts in 
fbmething equivalent and iiiperior to a 
beautiful Frame ? 

ASPASIA. 

Perhaps fb : But what Notion can we 
form of any fiich Iiiperior Excellence ? 

Socrates, 

Is the Capacity of being beautifully 
formed by the Hand of Another, or the 
Power of forming their own Beauties, 
more fuitable to Beings of the nobleft 
Kind ? 

; Spcdator, Vol. III. N. 2131 »*9' 

Aspasia. 
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Ast^AstA. 
The Latter, IcohEeivfe to bfedfififidfe 
tranlceudent P^tfe^lbn. 

SodRATES. 

Let lis then coiifidei-, whether this 
Power bd not the peculiar Privilege of 
Minds. A Power bf Adiori, directed 
fcy Knowledge, ybii will' allow to be 
Doth necertary add lufficieht to the tor- 
mation of Beauty. 

V. As PA SI A.. 

, i fear my allowing it, or not, will be 
of little Confequence, unlels you can 
maki it clearer to me. 

Socrates 
Such Beings, as are merely Paflive and 
Unintelligent, however capable of being 
formed into a Variety of regular and beau- 
tiful figures, muft be incapable of form- 
ing themfelves. 

Asp ASIA. 
. Their Incapacity is evident. 

Socrates, 
The Forming Pow6rs muft then be 
furniihed with Activity and IntelligenGe^ 

ASPASIA. 

I peffe^ly comptch^nd the h/eceflity 
of it. 

Socrates. 
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And thefe are the Qualities of Miods ; 
as the contrary Qp^lifics^ Inadivity and 
y niafelligeace, belqqg ta Bodies- 

ASPASIA* 

I fbgUfliak? no Diffiqujty in admitting 
it- 

Socrates. 

T|i? Fprpiatioa of RcaiMjy; is then the 
V^ork of Minds : And if ?xtej;nal Beauty 
jdaws fro.i;n th?ir External Action on Bo- 
dies, what can be produced by their In^ 
ternal Operation, but an Internal Beauty » 
a 8?auty of their Qwn ? 

ASPASIA. 

I am too well pleafcd witlj this Power 
to b? willing to diipi|te it. 

S0CR,ATES. 

You ^iU th?n ceafe to wonder tb^ 
«he Min4t in its fii:ft Prddudioc^, w^ 
left by the ^re^icijjg Hand of Wisdom void 
of Beauty Qr deformity ; like a Canvas 
pjare of every Colour , and unmarked 
with the llighteft Figure or Out-line. Its 
feveral Faculties aice the Pencils, by the 
right yfe of which,. Knowledge, Truth 
and Goodnefs are gradually delineated 
on it y as by their Neglect: or Abule, it is 

ftained 
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ftained with FaljQiood, Error and Defor<* 
mity. 

Asp ASIA. 

The Task of finifhing this important 
Piece with fiich weak Colours^ and fuch 
{low uncertain Pencils, is difficult and full 
of Hazard ; and fince fb few are found 
to perform it with Succefs, it had me- 
thinks been more eligible to have had a 
perfe(9: Portraiture of this Moral Beauty 
originally delineated in the Soul by the 
unerring Hand of Nature. 

Socrates^ 

Had it been left to their own Choice, 
every intelligent Creature would have af- 
pired to every Perfedion ; and thus the 
beautiful Order and Gradation of fiibor- 
dinate Beings, which adorns the Univerfe, 
would have been loft and confounded. 
But here your Interefts have been much 
better confulted than you apprehend ; 
and the Reform you would make in 
your Nature, would deprive you of its 
moft valuable Qualifications. 

As PA SI A. 

I rather think it would iecure me from 
its tmperfe&ions. 

Socrates. 
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Socrates. 

You might in the fame Manner have 
been (ecured from Pain by Infenfibility, 
as from Imperfection in any kind by an 
Incapacity to attain the correlponding Ex- 
cellence, had you fo far wanted Courage, 
as to accept fuch an inglorious Security, 

Astasia. 

As tender a Creature as I am, I am not 
altogether Co mean-lpirited. 

Socrates. 

You would not, I fuppofe, be content- 
ed to re/ign the delightful Faculties of 
Sight or Hearing, in order to avoid difr 
agreeable Sounds or Colours. 

ASPASJA. 

I am not yet arrived to that Excefs of 
Delicacy. 

Socrates. 
Would you liibmit to give up your Un- 
derftanding, to purchafe a perfect Safety 
from Error ? Or, do you rather chufe 
Knowledge, at the Ha2;ard of being fome. 
times deceived ? 

Astasia. 
I fee nothing fo formidable in Falfe- 
bpod, as to be afrajd of encountering it, 

G Socrate$» 
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Socrates. 
Are then merited Efteem or AfFe<3:ion, 
Praife or Virtue, Worth or Moral Excel* 
lence, in your Opinion defirable ? Or, 
are you lb fearfiil of the oppofite Blc- 
miflies and Imperfedtion, tho* at your 
own Choice to avoid, as to wifti all this 
beautiful Part of your CharacSler effaced, 
by quitting the Power to a(5t in a Moral 
Capacity ? 

Astasia. 
I have already made £o many Concefli- 
ons of this Nature, that it would be very 
unfair to retradt them by an Inconfiftency 
in this higher Inftance, if I was at all in- 
clinable to it : But I am not contending 
for the giving up thefe amiable Qualities ; 
tho*, inftead of acquiring them in a low 
imperfcifJ: Degree, I indeed think it would 
have been more defirable to have had 
them infufed from the inexhauftible Foun- 
tain of Wifdom, in their perfecSt Purity 
and Splendor. 

Socrates. 
To accept them only on thefe Terms, is, 
in Effed:, to give them up : fince they ap- 
pear plainly incapable of being infufed ia 
the Manner you fo unreafbnably defire. 

A s P A s I a. 
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ASPASIA. 

I fear it is an high Prefiimption in you 
thus to limit the fiipreme Power of Wif- 
dom in communicating her own Gifts : 
Would it not much better become us to 
receive them as liich from her liberal 
Hand, and even to chufe rather to have 
them beftowed than acquired ? 

Socrates. 

On the contrary, fince the overflowing 
Bounty of Wifdom has not thought fit di- 
redly to bellow on us thefe Gifts them- 
lelves, but only the Faculties defigned for 
the Attainment of them, we ought much 
rather to conclude from thence, that it was 
even neceflary as well as realbnable that 
thefe Faculties fhould be employed in at- 
taining them. Had thefe excellent Gifts 
been of the fame Nature with her meaner 
Bounties, they had probably been beftow- 
ed in the fame Manner : But fmce they arc 
of fo far a nobler Kind, could we reafona- 
bly expedl them to be imparted to us, like 
Beauty or Sweetnefs to Flowers, without 
any Toil or Effort of our own ? 

ASPASIA. 

A different Manner of imparting them 
appears indeed very plainly to have been 

G % moft 
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moft agreeable to Divine Widom, fince it 
has been ordained by Providence : But 
whence can you infer that it was neceC- 
fary ? 

Socrates. 
I do not well know : If you will take 
the Trouble of anfwering a few more 
Quefiions, you can perhaps inform me. 
Enquire of your own Heart : Is there any 
Degree of Gratitude due to a Flower for 
the Sweets it dilpenfes? Or, does it gain 
your Love or Efteem by the beautiful 
Colours you admire in it ? 

Astasia. 
Methinks I feel at lead fomc faint Re- 
femblances of thefe AfFedions for this 
innocent and blooming People. 

Socrates. 
The Metaphor, fo artfully employed by 
you, fufficiently Ihews, that you are ob- 
liged, by a Poetical Fidion, to animate 
them with the Sentiments of Rational 
Beings, before you can, even in Fancy, 
make them Objedts of thefe AfFedions. 
But, permit me to enquire a little far- 
ther : Do you conceive any unfriendly 
Paflion, any Emotion of Refentment to- 

wards 
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wards them, when offended by their dif- 
agreeable Scent, or faded Colour ? 

Astasia. 

I am not confcious of iiich Injuflice 
to them. 

Socrates. 

The contrary Afiedrions, due to Moral 
or Immoral Qualities or Actions, are pla- 
ced as it were in oppofite Scales, in fiich 
a Manner that neither Scale can prepon- 
derate, unlefs the Balance may incline 
indifferently to either Side. If therefore 
a Flower were capable of meriting Praile, 
it muft be equally liable to deferve Blame : 
And if it cannot without Injufticc be 
made the ObjecS: of Refentment, it can 
with as little Reafbn be intitled to Efleem 
or Gratitude. The Merit or Demerit, 
exciting thefe oppofite Affections, can no 
more be attributed to it on the One Side, 
than imputed on the Other, except for 
fbme acquired Quality, fbmcthing pro- 
duced by itfelf, and at its own Choice ; 
not wrought in it by the Power, and at 
the Will, of a diftinca Agent. 

Astasia. 

I am fenfible that the Praife can truly 
i)eloog to None but an Intelligent Being, 

which 
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which produced and iutended the beau« 

tiful EfFcd:. 

Socrates. 
You allow that Praifc is due to Moral 
Excellence. 

Asp A SI A. 
In the higheft Degree. 

Socrates. 
It muft then have been produced by 
the Perfon delerving Praife for it. 

Aspasia. 
The Praife had clfe belonged to Ano- 
ther. 

Socrates. 
The Perfections of this Kind cannot 
then fubfift without being acquired ; and 
muft have been prevented, if beftowed. 

Asp ASIA. 
I fee there was an indifpenfable Neceffity 
that this Moral Beauty Ihould be formed 
in us by our own Powers, not, as I vainly 
prefumed, by the Pencil of Nature ; and 
I gratefully acknowledge the Divine Fa- 
vour, in furniftiing us with Faculties ca- 
pable of fo noble a Produ(9:ion : But I 
could ftill wifh, methinks, that this im- 
portant Task had been made leis difH^ 
cult and arduous. 

Socrates. 
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Socrates. 
The Labour muft neceflarily have been 
proportioned to the Praife, as well as 
iiiited to the Abilities of attaining it : And 
fince all thefe were weighed in a juft Ba- 
lance by the Hand of Wifdom, muft we 
not be left without Excufe, if we refufe 
to comply with her gracious Defign in 
the Formation of our Nature ? Can you 
then be contented, merely for the lake 
of declining the virtuous Toils fo juftly 
proportioned to the Strength of your Fa- 
culties, meanly to forego the agreeable 
Powers of Meriting and Obliging, the 
confcious S enfe of Honour, the unfading 
Wreath of Glory, the Iccret Triumphs, 
and the refined Pleafiires of Virtue ; Plea- 
fiires, the Tafte of which is the higheft 
Excellence, and which are even merited 
by being enjoyed ? And fince Nature has 
kindly furniihed you with the vifiblc 
Charms of aPerfbn, capable of exempli- 
fying in Adion, and difplaying to the 
Scnfes this inexpreflible Beauty and Har- 
mony ; can you idly fuffer this myftic 
Lute to hang neglected, and its melo* 
dious Strains unheard ? 

Asp ASIA. 
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As PA SI A, 

I extreamly regret my own Unskilful- 
nefs, which condemns to Silence fo di- 
vine a Melody, 

Socrates. 

If its delightful Charms were only to 
be loft in Silence, it were lefs to be la- 
mented ; but alas f thefe fpeaking Strings 
will not continue filent, thefe bufy Fa- 
culties will not remain unemployed : And 
in Proportion as their Harmony would 
have excelled that of every meaner Kind, 
their Diffbnancy will be more harfli and 
diftafteful ; whilft the much miftaken 
Minftrel perhaps appears tranfported with 
the jarring Sounds, and looks about on 
the offended Audience with an Air and 
Gefture demanding their Applaufe. And 
can you think the tortured Ear will be 
reconciled to this Engine of Difcord, be- 
caufe it may perhaps be formed of Ivory 
or Cedar ? Or will the Negled of acqui- 
ring a juft Skill on it be attoncd for, by 
the wanton Care of enwreathing it with 
Flowers, and adorning it with a Variety 
of fuperfluous EmbeUiftments ? 

A s P A s I A. 
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ASPASIA. 

Let me conjure you, if you have any 
Senfe of Delicacy, any Tenderncfs for 
Diftrefs, any companionate Regard to 
virtuous Remorfe, to foften the Force of 
your Raillery on this tender Point : It 
gives me too much Pain, and expofes in 
too ftrong a Light the Follies my Youth 
and Innocence have been accuftomcd to. 
I was nurfed up in Maiden Pride, and 
fondly deemed my blooming Beauties 
already half difclofed, whence fcarce one 
little Bud appeared. True Beauty was till 
now concealed from my Knowledge, and 
removed far beyond my weak Conception. 
The lovely Idea remains yet unformed 
in my uninftruded Thought ; I am con- 
fcious of my want of Power to finifh it ; 
and ignorant how this wondrous Skill 
may be attained. You have awakened 
me from a golden Dream of imaginary 
Charms, and Beauties not my own : and 
can you thus leave me to weep the fleet- 
ing Treafiire ? 

Socrates. 
How (weet are the Defires infufed 
into the awakened Thought from one 
faint Ray of this ncw-difcovered Beauty! 

H How 
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How pure the Traniport ! How anxious 
the foft Sollicitude ! But difinifs your 
Fears : You are yet newly arrived to that 
early Age, in which the Senfe of this 
nobler Beauty firft begins to dawn in 
the Mind ; if you cherilh the pleafnig 
Ardours it inlpires, it will with no lels 
Certainty rife to its mature Perfedion, 
from the Faculties formed to produce it, 
than the full-blown Flower from the 
Seed, or the fruitful Autumn from the 
firft tender BloiToms of the Spring. Thefe 
warm and glowing Sentiments are the 
genial Sun-Beams, which will by degrees 
unfold every blooming Virtue, and Iwell 
thole generous Fruits, in the Tafte of 
which Happinefs is only found to con- 
fift. 

Astasia. 
I feel new Refolution rifing in me from 
the potent Charm of your exalted Senti- 
ments and Eloquence divine ; your Words 
infpire a pleafing Hope, and raife my 
drooping Virtue, not lefs defirous to lay 
hold on the friendly Aid, than the creep- 
ing Vine is anibitious to clalp with her 
Tendrils the fuppor ting Elm, and rear to 
the Sun her feeble Branches. Hence- 

forth 
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forth it Ihall be my conftant Care to ftudy 
the Rules of this Moral Painting, of which 
you have taught me to defign the firft 
imperfed; Sketch ; and my unwearied En- 
deavour, to copy with a faithful Hand its 
choiceft Graces. ' I yield with full Con- 
fcnt the juft Preference to this fuperior 
Beauty : But do you in Return allow no- 
thing to the mere External Form ? 

Socrates. 
That too, like all other Beauties, is 
the Produdt of a Mind ; tho' your Mind 
indeed was not confiilted in the Contri- 
vance of the wondrous Fabric. 

ASPASIA. 

I apprehend you ; that Praife is due 
to the Maker of the Lute : But has the 
Owner no Share in it ? 

Socrates. 
You may juftly look on it, as an Orna- 
ment, no left really di(lin(9: from you than 
your exterior Drefs, tho* more intimately 
united to you: It does not properly give 
you Beauty, but only lends you a beaa- 
tiful Appearance. 

Asp ASIA. 
It fecms then that even the moft per- 
fect Beauties cannot fubfifl without their 
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proper Ornaments : I fear they owe more 
to them than they are willing to own. 

Socrates. 
Whatever Lullre they may be thought 
to borrow from Ornaments, their Orna- 
ments receive much more in Return from 
them. 

Asp ASIA. 
That, if it be not true, is at leaft very 
gallant. 

Socrates. 
The Truth of it is undeniable. Can 
the richeft Habit appear beautiful on a 
deformed Body ? 

ASPASIA. 

It would look ridiculous. 

Socrates. 
Can then a beavitiful Body fit grace^ 
fully on a deformed Mind ? 

As p A SI A. ^ 
The Thought of it is odious and ihockn 
ing. 

Socrates. 
Thus all Beauties are found to centre 
in the Mind. 

ASPASIA. 

I perceive they all proceed from it, 
and are referred to it. 

Socrates. 
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Socrates. 
Your Mind is yourfelf. 

Asp ASIA. 
I apprehend fb. 

Socrates. 
I have then fliewn you a Beauty truly 
your own ; a Beauty delineated by your 
own Skill, and even that Skill acquired ; 
a Beauty feated in the Underftanding, 
and thence difHidng itfelf thro' all the 
iubjed: Faculties ; a Beauty on which all 
your inferior Charms and Ornaments de- 
pend» and without which they can have 
no real Gracefiilnefs or Value. 

ASPASIA. 

I know not well by what Clue yoa 
have led me to it, but I take the Difco- 
very to be purely my own ; and can eafily 
oblige you to acknowledge it. You 
have asked me a competent Number of 
Queftions. 

Socrates. 
I have indeed taken that Liberty « 

Asp ASIA. 
And I have anfwered them. . 

Socrates. 
You have been very obliging, 

ASPASIA^ 
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ASPASIA. 

Had the Hour of the Day been the 
Subjed of your Enquiry ; and had I 
looked on my Watch, and told you the 
cxad Number of Minutes you have 
wafted with me : Would this wonderful 
Piece of Information have been owing, 
to you who asked the Queftion, or to 
me who anfwered it ? 

Socrates. 

The Information, I own, had been 
conveyed in the Anfwer. 

ASPASIA. 

If then the Anfwering Part has lain 
on me thro' the whole Dialogue, am not 
I entitled to the curious Difcoveries made 
m It ? 

Socrates. 
I fubmit to the Juftice of your Claim, 
but except againft the Impropriety* of 
your Expreffion : The happy Minutes 
Jiave not been wafted in converfing with 
you; fmce the Knowledge I have gained 
has been owing to your Part in the Con- 
verlation. May 'the Truths you have 
difcovered to me, not efcape out of your 
own Mind, and repder themfelves again 
imperceptible to you. 

Asp ASIA. 
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Asp ASIA. 

Why fhould you fu(pcd me of fo Ihamc- 
ful a Relapfe into my former Iguorance ? 
Do you call in Queftion my Memory, 
or my Judgment ? 

SocaATES. 

You arc happy in thcfe, as in all your 
other Faculties: But you will loon be in 
Danger of hearing fo many Things of a 
different Tendency, adikelTed to you in 
pleafmg Whifpers and with foft Infinua- 
tion, that I fear you will too cafily be 
led aftray from what I have now made 
you believe to be your own Opinion. 

PINTS. 
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